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THE DEMON OF NOONDAY AND SOME RELATED 

IDEAS 

William H. "Worrell 

Hartford Seminary Foundation 

§1. The Rays of the sun toward noonday, especially in 
midsummer, have been found to cause discomfort, dizziness, col- 
lapse and death. The disorder so caused is called sunstroke, 
Sonnenstich : the blow or stab given by the sun. In warm coun- 
tries it is necessary to avoid this danger by remaining under 
shelter during the noon hours. 1 The symptoms are most appar- 
ent in countries where men have not learned the causes of the 
evil as, e. g., in Abyssinia where a long fast is broken at high 
noon with the consumption of quantities of raw meat. It is 
natural to regard the period as dangerous and haunted by some 
demonic agency. And since summer is the noonday of the year, 
the summer itself is the special season of the noonday demon. 

§2. Another reason for fearing noonday is that a man's 
shadow at this time becomes very small or disappears. The 
shadow is the double, the soul, the Ka, the companion; 2 and at 
noon a man is easily overcome because his shadow is small. 3 

For this reason one says : *Ai? &XM cXx> , May God extend Ms 

shadow!*' The lassitude of noonday favors the belief. In cases 
of death from sunstroke the natural inference is that this has 
resulted from the complete disappearance of the shadow, or from 
a demonic attack in a moment of extreme vulnerability. 5 

§3. Midnight also is an hour beset with fears. In Semitic 
lands especially it is attended with cold. The vitality is low and 
one may suffer a chill. These effects are easily attributed to a 

'Arabic SJLaS 'siesta'. 

"Arabic JU-S..3 cf. Wellhausen, Beste arablschen Heidentums, p. 156. 
* Frazer, Perils of the Soul, pp. 86 ft. 

4 Cf. al-Fahn, part 2, section 1: &X5b jJJI Juo , anglice: 'May his 
shadow never grow less!' 
" Frazer, p. 88. 
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demon who rules the hour, and such beliefs are strengthened by 
other night-fears, such as unexplained sounds in the midst of 
darkness and silence. And as chill arises from the fever caught 
at noonday and fever from the chill caught at midnight, the 
midnight demon is easily established as the opposite manifesta- 
tion to the midday demon, or both are considered to be forms 
of the same ghostly agency. 

§4. Closely connected with the idea of midday heat and mid- 
night cold is that of baneful hot or cold winds; because they 
not only often occur at these hours respectively, but also because 
they typify the heat and the cold, and are the source of distem- 
pers like those caused by the latter. Thus the Arab samum, 

-..♦IvJt, the poisonous, 7 is a demonic agency of many manifesta- 
tions. The word has the following meanings : 8 (a) The noonday 
heat 9 ; (b) a hot wind blowing in the daytime but also at 
night. 10 This may be sudden in appearance and of short dura- 
tion (5-20 min.), following a narrow path in the manner of a 
whirlwind ;" or steady and prolonged, in midsummer from July 

11 for forty days, and blowing from SE 12 ; (c) a cold wind; 

although Dozy's 4>^IJ| *.2UI« means nothing more than: samums 
-j ■ I ■' 

of the cold season; and Lane's sources include a statement that 
OjLj (•j-*_«- means a constant samum and not a cold samum; 

(d) the heat of summer, dog-days, canicule 13 ; (e) the cold of 
winter. 13 

' Wellhausen, p. 151 et alibi. 

'From ^ v . 'he poisoned'. The English word is 'simoom', 'simoon'. 

8 Sources: Lisdn vX-' Arab; Lane, Arabic Lexicon; Dozy, Supplement 
aux Dictionnaires Arabes; The Century Dictionary; in the articles on 

[V+au, *»w, simoom. 

i '» *- 
"Lisdn: J <? : l| ««&.. 

"Dozy and Lisdn. 

The corresponding wind of night is properly ,- > -e\ I t but the terms 
have been interchanged, Lisdn. ' 

11 Lisdn; cf. Century Dictionary. 
n Lane and Dozy. 
"Dozy; <le fort de 1'Ste et de 1'hiver'. 

12 JAOS 38 
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§5. If the foregoing combination seem strange, one should 
turn to old Babylonian theology. There can be little doubt 
that it is explained, or at least illustrated, by Barrdpu and 
Birdu, 1 * the 'demons of the desert', i. e. the hot and cold winds 
of the desert, in the language of the Amorites of the Westiand. 
The Babylonian equivalents of these are Sitlamtaea and Lugal- 
gira, identified with the Heavenly Twins which rise in the dog- 
days, and with the waxing and the waning moon which cause 
fever and chills. 15 But Lugalgira and Sitlamtaea are manifes- 
tations of Nergal, the fiery and destructive god of the sun when 
it is at noon or in midsummer or in the south, and the god of 
pests and fevers. 16 Again it is evident that a similar notion 
lies behind the Tj'jfT *?£»« 131 and the Dnn)£ *W 3£3p of 
Ps. 91.6: the 'night-walking pest' and the 'noonday plague'. 
Whatever their intended meaning in the Old Testament, 17 these 
words were later understood by the Jews as referring to demons. 
Rabbinical literature is acquainted with demons of evening, 
night, morning and midday. The period between the 17th of 



"Cf. Assyrian: Sar&yu, 'to burn', and 0^-3 'to be cold', Schrader, 

Die Keilinschriften und das alte Testament, p. 115; Thompson, The Devils 
and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, vol. 1, pp. xlii, 89: The first of the Seven 
Devils is the South Wind. 

U EAT 413, 415. 

la KAT 412 ff. The two planets, Saturn and Mars, with which Nergal 
and Ninib were associated in some manner which is still in dispute, linger 
on in astrology as malign influences. Mars is 'hot and dry', while Saturn 
is 'cold and dry' (al-'Antaki, at-Tadkira, part 3, p. 6; JAOS 36. 47). 
Excess of the hot-and-dry humor produces fever in the body, that of cold- 
and-dry produces chill (cf. Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 1. 1. 2. 2; 
1. 2. 1. 4). 

"Ps. 91.6; Isaiah 28.2; Deut. 32.24; Hos. 13.14. Ps. 91.6 is rendered 
in the LXX with: ctard <rvtnrT<bfmTos ical daifwviov /jLe&rjfjifipivov; by Aquila 
with : diri 5tj7m<>0 5aiiu>vi);ovTos iMe<rrnj.f}plas : ' from accident and the demon of 
noonday'; 'from the sting of noonday which causes one to be possessed'. 
The former translation arises from reading "W1 . 'and the demon', instead 
of ~\1V7\ 'which rages' (so also Duhm, Die Psalmen). There is nothing 
in the Hebrew text to demand a demonic interpretation; in fact, observ- 
ing the true character of the qualificative relative clause with indefinite 
antecedent and no relative pronoun, we should translate: 'any night-walk- 
ing pest' and 'any pestilence raging (lit!''') at noonday'; although this 
distinction is not always observed, notably in poetry. It will be seen that 
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Tammuz and the 9th of Ab was especially dangerous because 
then the demon Qeteb Meriri reigns between ten in the forenoon 
and three in the afternoon. 

§6. The gul is any sort of a specter which confronts the 
lonely traveler in the desert at night. It is properly female, 
but in upper Egypt male. It changes its shape and appearance. 
It calls one by name. One faints at the sight of it. Those of 
upper Egypt try to outrage their victims unnaturally, in which 
case death results. The gul may be banished by reciting certain 
parts of the Quran. 18 The gul has a complex origin in beliefs 
about desert animals, werewolves, lycanthropous wizards and 
ghosts. It is also connected in some manner with astronomical 
phenomena. Some believe that guls are nothing but the pal- 
pable manifestation of the invisible operation of the stars when 
they rise, such as the sickness of dogs, caused by the rising of 
the dog-star. 19 The ancestor of all the demons was one called 
al-Gann who was created 'from the fire of the samum', and who 
begat all the guls. 20 The most terrible variety of gul is that of 
upper Egypt 21 which is called _„o v Jt ; 22 and it is from upper 

Egypt that the wind ^jy+JI blows. 

§7. In Abyssinia, whence a great deal of superstition has 
reached Egypt, 23 and in Arabia 24 — which is the richest in demon- 
ology of all Semitic lands, with the single exception of Baby- 

Aquila (reading 1W') rationalized as far as language permitted. The 
Ethiopio, Boheiric and Sahidic versions all follow LXX. The further result 
of these readings is discussed in note 27. In nos. 7 and 8 of the Aramaic 
Incantation Texts from Nippur, edited by Montgomery, 1913, occurs Xmrw 
as an expression for deep slumber by day, when demonic attacks are 
apprehended. 

W ad-Damiri, Hajat ul-Eajawan, s. voc. J^i ; al-Mas'udi, Murug 
ud-Dahab, chap. 49. 

"al-Mas'udi, p. 316, ed. Barbier de Meynard. 

20 al-Mas'udi, p. 320. 

21 al-Mas'udi, ch. 49. 

22 Coptic MAOHC, 'place of the south', 'upper Egypt'. 

23 Cf. e. g. the Zar, which seems to be more cultivated in upper than in 
lower Egypt, and therefore to have come down the Nile and not across from 
Mecca by the pilgrim route. See Kahle in Der Islam, 3.1 ff. and the 
previous literature there cited, and, for Abyssinia, the present writer in 
Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie, 29.29, with references. 

24 Wellhausen, pp. 159, 161. 
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Ionia — there is a popular belief in a demon of noonday, the 
Oanena Qatr, PH : &VC s 25 He causes violent illness and death 
among those who, according to custom, terminate a period of 
fasting with a gluttonous repast of raw meat at noon 26 when 
they should, in such a climate, eat but sparingly. This demon 
may have originated independently, or may be in some degree 
connected with the beliefs set forth in the preceding para- 
graphs. 27 

§8. In Willmore's Spoken Arabic of Egypt, 1905, p. 373, 
occurs a vernacular text regarding a demon of noonday and 
summer heat who confronts a man when he is alone in a desert 
place, calls him by name, changes her appearance and, unless 
overcome by verses of the Quran, catches him and embraces 
him, so that he is pierced by the spines which she has for 
nipples. 28 She is called in Cairo al-Mez$jara, or el-Mezaijara, 29 



25 Z. f. Ass. 23, 24, 29 ; Hastings 's Encyclopedia of Meligion and Ethics, 
s. v. ' Charms (Abyssinian) '. 

28 From a personal letter of Mrs. Elsa Windquist of Stockholm. 

27 Cf. especially note 17. The LXX rendering of Ps. 91.6 finds an echo 
in a mediaeval text published by Leo Allatius in Be Templis Graecorum 
Recentioribtis, 1645: "Ar/ie TlaT&Tie Tdrai-ov vav ko.k6v, ko.1 Saiii.ovi.Kbv juarijju- 
fipivbv, ko.1 )uo-ovvktik6v . . . . ' O St. Patapios, smite every evil, both that 
which is demonic of noonday, and that which is of midnight. . . . '; .... 
jiMJTe iv vvktI, |tti)Te iv ij/iipa, n'/jre 4v &pa fieffovvKTtov .... (p. 126 ff.). The 
Ethiopie version of the Psalter renders 91.6 with: 'from accident and 
from the demon of noonday'. How easily a literary reference may give 
rise to a demon is seen from the title inserted in the text of the Ethiopie 
New Testament just before Lk. 8.26: 'Concerning him whom Legewon 
had seized'. The personal name of this demon appears to be Qawezo 
(Z. f. A., loc. oit.). 

28 ' The Mezejara. In the summer time, when you go out after midday, 
in the height of the noonday heat, when the earth is scorched and made 
to blaze like fire and the ground seems to you hot as firebrands, you will 
look and see this Mezaijara appear to you, hopping along the surface of 
the ground. And then you will see that she is dressed in a white shawl 
[izar] and white garments throughout. And there are some whom people 
encounter — she has children sitting beside her or in her lap or playing 
about her as she sits. And then, my brother, you will see that she will 
call one by his name and say : ' O So-and-so ! ' in a very loud voice. Then one 
replies to her, inquiring why she has called one by one's name. And after 
a little one will see her sitting idly, all hunched over, with her hands hang- 
ing down beside her; and she says to one: 'Pear not, I am your mother! ' 
Then one approaches her and finds that she is being carried from her place 
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in Asyut, upper Egypt, al-Me'aizara. The word has not been 
explained. Obviously the story-teller believes it to be derived 

from the second stem of the root jv 'to wrap in a tazira', 

which is a white shawl.? But the same root and stem also mean 
'to pursue', 'to confuse'. The classical equivalent of this root 
is .-J the second stem of which means 'to veil'. Vollers, 31 in 
speaking of the name Zar, which he writes Jv, says: 'Eine 

Nebenform ist x. ? fc t t| mizzaijara, 32 anscheinend auch mit 

modificirter Bedeutung, denn es wird mir erklart als ein Geist, 
der in Prauenkleidern nachtlichen Wanderern in Strassen und 
auf Wegen entgegentritt ; wer sich ihm 2m nahern wagt, den 
presst er so heftig an die Brust, dass er augenblicklich stirbt'. 
This description of the same demoness contains some interesting 
differences. The creature is male, not female, but nevertheless 
dressed as a woman.. It appears at night and not at noon. It 
kills by squeezing, not having the spines. In being male it 
resembles the upper Egyptian gul. 33 In appearing at night it 

without using her feet, being inflated like a balloon. And if one has an 
ample span of life and if one's days are long one will say to oneself: 'My 
boy, this is very fine; but what did this mother of yours come away out 
into the desert for? Probably this is the Mezaijara which people tell these 
things about'. And you will see his whole body frightened and trembling 
and all his members struggling to escape; and presently he breaks into 
a run. And as soon as he begins to run she bounces along after him like 
a ball. If he knows how to recite the Samadija or the Throne Verse, and 
keeps on reciting them and running till he turns and eludes her within the 
space of two or three qasabas, as soon as he finds himself far from her 
he says: "Praise is unto God the Lord of the Worlds who has saved me 
luckily out of her hand." But if one does not rid himself of her, people 
say that she has breasts of iron which have spines and nipples that are 
like needles. And as soon as a man approaches her, instead of running 
away from her, she presses him to her breast; and you will see the spines 
enter his breast and come out of his back; and then he falls down dead'. 

"Spiro, Arabic English Vocabulary, Sj-jyx 'female demon'; Willmore, 
op. tit. 446, 'a demoness'. /'/ 

30 See note 28. 

M ZDMG 45. 344 f. 

" This identification seems to be Vollers ' own, and it has no apparent 
justification. Zar is an Abyssinian word. 'Mizzaijara' is not vernacular 
Egyptian in form. Mitzaijara would be possible in the same sense as 
Mezaijara. 

M Cf. % 5. 
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is like any gul, and is the companion piece to the creature which 
appears at noon. The embracing is evidently, in both cases, a 
remnant of the belief in regard to the upper Egyptian gul 
recounted in §6. 

§9. From the foregoing we may say by way of conclusion 
that noonday and midnight, midsummer and midwinter, hot 
winds and cold winds, are demonic agencies, connected with one 
another. They are the type of the disorder of fever and chills 
which they cause. This is reflected in the beliefs of the Baby- 
lonians and Amorites, the Hebrews, the Christian Greeks and 
Abyssinians, the Arabs, and occultists of "Western Europe. The 
Christian tradition is connected with Ps. 91.6. The Arabs 
adapted old Babylonian astrological notions to their own lively 
belief in giils and produced a creature which is still a figure in 
the popular belief of Cairo. 



